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NEW MEANINGS 


ADDRESS ON LOVE AS A SCIENCE 


| OVE, maestros, is a microscope 
over a microscope 


focussed on clouds exhaled 


on unclear mirrorings of blue. 

Its archives are of metamorphoses 
and histories of watchers once 
themselves transformed. 


Let the poets tell how your atomies 
and post mortem anatomies 
of the great victims of the world 


were visioned in new increase of flesh. 


C1] 
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Love, I say, is a microscope 

over a microscope. And all your curiosities 

but spectacles 

streaked with clouds and unclear skies, , 


with images whose simple lights 
will vanish in devotionals 
of sheets and covered mirrors when 


your spectacles are solemnly removed, 


and love’s archives of metamorphosis contain 
how death’s more close and many-rayed 
and still more simple kiss is glass 


upon your naked transformed eyes. 


RECOLLECTIONS IN MID-AFTERNOON 


The traveler who slew the dragon 
always came from the sun; 
and this had meanings of women 


and water, seeds, and rain. 


In the North the traveler was Tristan. 
He was paler. And because by profession 

the Northmen are pirates, 
there are many ships in his story. 
That traveler was brutal and sweet. He 
spoke July in a language 

gayer than awnings; 


[2] 





Harold Rosenberg 


he intoned the tender blue, 


the winds, and the rocking fields. 


His motion gilded the circle 
that closes the western lands. The virgin 

saw on the ocean his shadow. 
Perseus, all purple with blood and applause, 


married, and learned the culture of the place. 


The drums awoke to his coming— 
incantations to the earth. Our lives 
fruit for him; violence 
the prime fruit, pomegranate by plain pear, we 


and our heroes ripened in his splendor. 


He darkened to midnight through Egypt, 
drawing the River behind him 

to Hades. The crocodiles 
hid from the heat in the hollows; 


mice were born of the marshes. 


THE MEN ON THE WALL 
A raised arm has many meanings. 
Convictions falter with desire; the arm remains. 
You have seen a sword 
in the hand of the arm 
flower from a sleeve of gold brocade; 


you have seen in the pearl of dawn the arm 


[3] 
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ascend from sleeping oyster-vagues, 
rising to ripple the silent threats 
of your old interior myth of arms. 


And the future myth of avenues ’ 
is also yours; and that arm’s fist, 

whose khaki cuff is stained with grease, 

is yours, and clasps the hammer of your old resolve. 

And whose contending tendons flex with threat 

against the background factories and glass? 


Pace quietly on the walls 

while the wind still affirms 

the faces of ruminants with folded arms, 

the men below, divining peace before their doors ; 
the azure casings of whose blood are torn 

by no quick hemorrhage of indissoluble event ; 
whose ecstasy, despair and rage 

are hidden escapades that lift no arms. 


Remain within your nights of myth, and pace, 
entranced somnambulists, upon the wall, 

to quietly design your moonlight frieze 

upon the blue and silver brain of air 

whose waxen calm records your midnight deeds. 





Harold Rosenberg 


RURAL MOVIE COMEDY 


For Wyndham Lewis 


The starched descendants of 
the whited manor house 


Spy 


with laundered eyes 
the light— 


equivalents 


of sand and 
sea, where stalks 


a later race 


of beach-girls sprung 
from nowhere 
going 


Nowhere 


Che watchers sink 
spray 


Oo 


f bubbling silences, 


while one 
thick-mustachioed and sad 


awakes 


among those nymphs 


ind kissing 





[5] 
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waves; he flees 


fluttering 
with stumbling grace 
past doors 


and wooden doors 


behind which fright 
from steambox 


meditation draws 


nude antic dames 
in mimic 
bath carouse 


The shadow-suds 
of summer soak 
all in cool repose, 


and no stiff thing 
but wilts beneath 


the great undammed 
savage rinse of laughter 
roaring where 

(above) the green 


long finger through 
the dark rectangular 


[6] 
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Harold Rosenberg 


palace points 


New Figures 
complete in dignity 

of being, and 

yf being seen 

upon the widestretched 
nothingness 

of the pallid 

waiting 


Screen 


Harold Rosenberg 
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THESE DAYS 
EXPLORATION Dar 


Down the long corridor 
I open door on door; 
first sight and sound 
and muscle will explore, He 
then questionings ; the 
tall logic sings wo 
and laws resound ; Fla 
then all the ninety elements, 
and on beyond 

molecular extents, 

atomic continents, 

and the ineffable electric bond. 
But I am left no warmer W 
in my winter than before— an 
by having fitness 

to be, or being witness wi 
to deep interchange of time and force, 

by seeing a mathematic sign 

s the central core. 


PS) 


I wonder a moment, r 
then say, “Of course!”’ ms 
but inside I am frightened, om 
the love in me is bound and tightened, * 
I am still in ferment an 
and something still explores. T 


[8] 


Franklin Folsom 


AN UNEMPLOYED MAN’S HOLIDAY 


Dancing that night was skating over ice, 
hich did not hide the death in a body caught 
here under it. Peace for the night was all we sought, 


yet rattling there in the wall were restless mice. 


Her hair on the pillow was like an old cloud, dark, 
the lustre gone; and in my hair the scurf 
would prematurely paint me patriarch. 


Flapping below like a filthy sheet was the surf. 


I could not like the seat in the sunlit park; 
laborless lethargy made me a slave 
lacking the ease of loving tree or turf. 


-a sert 








There was a songless unascending lark. 


We turned eyes inward, and probed to be precise 
and understand our holiday. We thought 
to buy much more than gold had ever bought 


with pennies and love; but gold was the only price. 


OUR NEW REGIMENS 


They call us wiser men to say there are 
no flames engendering salamanders now, 
and feel no fern seed giving windy prowess; 
to watch astrologers abandoning their stars, 
and greet but sun where was Apollo’s car. 


The test-tube, scale and microscope allow 


(9 ] 
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us no extravagance with words, and fact endows 
our vagrant energies with prison bars. 


They also call us good and worthy men 
to bear our hunger bravely, to smile as we waste me 
for lack of literal bread, recalling when 
unbuttered loaf bequeathed us banquet tastes. 

It 
And they rejoice at our new regimens: si 
a starving man and maid are strangely chaste. It 

DILETTANTI 

The nations are standing closely at his side, 
like hungry beggars waiting for a hint | 
that he perhaps is one who will not stint 


a needed tenderness to passing pride; 

waiting in hope that he will not abide 

too long like others from the sacrament 

of loving because the grosser element 

of change has left them ugly: but love has died, 
and it were utter vanity to turn 

from hill, from little ecstasy in book 

or symphony, from sea—trying to burn 

with ardors he another time foresook, 

knowing him never brave enough to learn 

the need of nations, for all their saddened look. 


{ 10] 








MY HAND 


I saw reflected in a glass 

across the lonely room 

my hand drop down with a frightened. pass 
of fear at what might come. 

It had a slender w sary look 

and weepingly it fell. 

It cast a shadow on my book, 


the shadow stood out well— 


it was large and showed some strength to hold 





da permanent; 
it ned to have some power to mold 
and seemed to have intent 


There was the shadow, here the hand, 
nd I was mystified 


watching the shadow give command 


to which my flesh replied. 
COMPLETE SIGHT 
A painter needs no more 


ae 
thar + 19, 


tilafh Partlal Gays: 
1Zes all his store 
’ . 4 
sun $s QUICK Ways, 


ut moments from time’s tall door, 


Franklin Folsom 
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But poets, more greedy, must 

have all of light: 

they put their pagan trust H 
in the complete sight, } 
the whole of time’s soft sensuous flight 

and glide and thrust. 

Theirs the more flowing, reaching right, M 
more lingering lust. 


Franklin Folsom Pc 
TENTH BIRTHDAY Ri 
She woke before the sun. She heard the still O 


Smali sounds which whisper when the night is gone. 
Though all the curtains of her room were drawn, 
She saw the gray light creep across the sill. 

This was her day. How would it help fulfil 

Her destiny? She looked out at the dawn 

Stepping across the velvet of the lawn, 

She saw the purple of a distant hill. 


In cloak and slippers, she glided through the halls 
Softly—she would disturb none still asleep } 
Then looked through maple branches to the sky; 
Her small heart beating against its delicate walls, 
The marvel of ten years too much to keep. 
“What is this lovely world, and who am I?” 
Marjorie Knapp 


[12] 














AT STONEHENGE 


Here are the wise men baffled, here is a mark 
Deeply made, cutting forever into the mind. 
The mind cannot escape it, where it stands stark, 


, ; ; ; 

A word once spoken, a fervent message unsigned. 
Measure the sun, measure the track of the stars, 

The season’s curve, and the path where summer light fell. 
Ponder these stones with their age-indelible scars, 

And learn no atom of all that this place can tell. 
But if you have faced the heavy weight of defeat, 

Bent down to the earth with sand and blood in your eyes, 
Or stood in the cleft where darkness and darkness meet, 


Knowing the imminent presence of light in the skies— 


Then you will feel this desire unfathomed, deep 
To set a sign forever, spoken or still. 

It stands undefeated here, where the long winds sweep; 

I know, for I would say it, and have not the skill. 


Katherine Garrison Chapin 
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. 
TWO POEMS I 
‘ 
EARTHEN TERROR , 
Travellers still bring home stories of terror 
In strange parts of the world, of fantastic cliffs 
And ranges in whose unusual contours they saw 
The shapes of the more violent of their emotions; 
Stories of cataracts, perpetually crashing 
At the bottom of the dripping moss-grown walls 
Of abysses, lofty slopes of wind-twisted pines, 
Plains of geysers steaming on the ends of the earth; 
Never thinking that these things are more simple, 
More understandable than the plainest cabin 
Of the lowlands, full of the intricate gear of living. 
A LANDSCAPE OF NEGATIVES 
No smoke comes from the tall marine smoke-stacks 
That rise in clumps among the low purple ash-heaps. 
No ships rear among the distant fixed waves, 
For there are no ships in sight. The elaborate exteriors 
Of factories give no hint of internal concentration 
The sky of one even tone at the present indefinite 
Hour of day deepens at the black sky-tops of the smoke- , 
stacks. : 


A train rattles into a tunnel, and is gone. 
Where there is no interplay of movement, no melody, 


[14] 








James Neugass 


No rhyme, where the blank texture of surface 

Is not relieved by the play of recurring action— 

There the eye stares helplessly, with distended lids. 
Where there is no smoke, there burn the slow hot fires. 


James Neugass 


RENDING THE VEIL 


In the brilliant tropic morning, I watched one 
Bending his strength against a heavy board 
That dragged white dust behind; his forehead, lowered, 


Was glistening in the dust-reflected sun. 


Two companies of horsemen led him on, 
One legion strode beside; Jerusalem poured 
ler bloody rabble out, and watched and roared 


While through his throbbing hands the nails were run. 


An amber sun found harbor and at last 
Two thieves alone were writhing on their spars; 
And he, between them resting, hung his head. 


Long shadows that the setting sun had cast 
Faded to blueness, and the crystal stars 


Shone on his crown of thorns and sparkled red. 


John Gill 
[15] 
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FIRE POEMS 


VAUNTING OF FIRE 


What though the penalty of fire be desolation ? 

We will pay the penalty to have seen light so intense; 
To have known the inordinate hour, the proud abandon, 
The ecstasy of treasure thrown on the wind, 

Carelessly, recklessly, expended upon the air— 

Forever lost to the world, but never lost. 


What though the penalty of love be desolation; 
Though the end of desire be ruin black as flame’s ruin, 
Though heaven itself be tarnished with this burning— 
Though the pillars that uphold the world 

Sway in their sockets, as trees wavering 

That fall where they burn, flaming as they fall— 


Let no repenting, no wan contrition, 

Lessen the joy taken; no lurking of regret 

Shadow the perfect light with which we burned; 

Although we have been burned away to ash like burning 
forests 

And have no verdure left of all our summer; 

Let it be enough for us that we remember 

How flame was beautiful as any greenest tree. 











Helen Hoyt 


ESTUARIES OF FIRE 


Gently shall the last wave’s last whispering 

Still lull us—murmur of foam over the rock, 

Soft thud on the sand: noises of a tide drawn far out, 
Diminishing to faintest ripples. 

Let the last flame lap over us, 

Curl and dissolve; the fire-edged high peaks of the waves 
Fall away; the flood fold back into shallows— 

Inlets and fragments of the sea where waters motionless 
Are crossed by shadows of evening clouds, slow birds; 
Images mirrored in the water and dying from the water, 
As the sky lets go its light, 

As the shore relinquishes the tide. 


The glow of the fire that filled the whole sky with its red 

Sinks down from the sky; is lost from the sky 

As sunsets are lost, as last ripples of sunset 

That glimmer in pools by the shore till the pools darken. 

The color ebbs from the sky, the fire ebbs out from the 
pools, 

The shadow of bird and red of evening cloud 

Fade and are lost; the glimmering sinks in the sand. 


Helen Hoyt 
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SIDELONG GLANCES 


MEGLIO TARDI CHE MAI! 


Such shelter as you choose to find in doubt 

May well protect you; for a season more, 
Indifferent to the whimpering without, 

Sit safe behind your humor-guarded door 

Where small forsaken words forlornly scratch. 
Or, failing delight in letter, friend and book, 
You may go confidently forth to catch 

My flung heart on the bright barb of your look. 


Since even draggled plumes do not forget 
That they are plumes, I tell you this: surprise 
And subtlety, sidelong and sudden, yet 

May tempt me to unchivalrous enterprise. 
For even this dear and quite authentic grief 
Would I renounce to shake you with belief. | 


RETURN 


When I have stilled with breath that clamorous flock, 
Perfection’s outraged heavenly dispensers, 

Having been betrayed by the celestial censors, 

You will sit counting the squat deluded clock 
Chuckling me off into eternity. 

There will be still, when I have gone vague ways 


[18] 


Shan Sinclair 


Out of this welter of identity, 


For you to sift, the heaped bright dust of days. 


And from my presence you shall not escape ; 
To cling in corners, scurry through the gloom, 
I shall return in some soft breathing shape 
And haunt the quiet precincts of your room. 
So, for my sake, remember to be nice 


To such small nuisances as moths and mice. 


CONCLUSION 


Much had she known of love. Now at the last, 
Confronted with the total of its worth, 

She smiled to think how often in the past 

Its name had held the wonder of the earth. 
And then the sudden, yet reluctant, birth 

Of brief regret—that love should be betrayed 
By fear forever—fleetingly dismayed, 


Disturbed her wryly wise and quiet mirth. 


She knew that soon, to claim her for his own, 
To hold her finally, and no less dear 

For passion withered and for beauty flown, 

Dark Death would come, perhaps this very day— 
The only lover that she need not fear, 

The only one she never would betray. 


Shan Sinclair 


[19] 
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SOMETHING THERE IS 


HERITAGE 


Something there is, half-heard at dusk ) 
When bare trees claw the giant sky, 

And earth floats in the heavy musk 

Of silence; something there is, some cry 

That echoes from a river’s mossy slime 

Where, from the pristine spawn, first crept time— 
Something that calls from that first dawn, 
From the lost jungle and from the sea, 

Its wild vibrations deep in me. 

The cell dividing in the mud, 

The scream of pain, the lust for blood, 

The lone, the captive, and the free; 

And all life, pressed into this heart, 

Are part of my anatomy. 


But these, these little things will die 
And fall about, while one day I 

Shall snap the black horizon’s bond 
And quietly shall go beyond. 

And skyward, homeward I shall press, 
Above the cliff, the cry of hawk, 

And leave behind me, motionless, 

The animal in which I walk. 


[20] 








EPISODE 


Furious the fire that ate his heart, 

And wild the thunder in his breast ; 

But the road was long and hard and flat 
That stretched incessant to the West. 


Deaf to the songs of windows open 
And blind to the lights along his way, 
He wandered, knowing only a picture, 


Only a song he heard one day. 


The claws within him tore his flesh: 
A voice within him shouted hunger: 
The wild birds flew the other way. 
He looked ahead, and journeyed longer. 


There was a flower in the dawn, 
White and fresh and brightly wet— 
He stooped, afraid to touch its softness, 


And all within him cried for it. 


What beauty to remember now! 

He wanders yet: alone, but knowing 

He found the flower he had longed for— 
And left it growing. 


Henry W. Rago 
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SONG BEFORE ADVENTURE 


The air is shattered with our breath, 

The startled mountains toss. 

Come, there are stars for us to pluck ' 
And skies to swing across. 


This path awaits our wild young feet, ) 
The planets gleam aflutter: 
So much, so much for us to do! 


What makes the candle sputter? 


LUCINE 


Incongruous upon the wind 

He speaks her strange and lovely name: 
The star-stabbed night a whirling blur, 
Her face before him like a flame. 


Once the aureate wisp of her 

On all of summer’s singing leaves: 

Once the sudden silent dart: 

And now he speaks to ghosts, and grieves. 


Now let him seal his virgin heart, 
And let these things forever pass. 

It was a moth that flew away. 
It was a beauty blown of glass. 


















Henry W. Rago 
SONNET FOR GOD 


I know that some day I must die, undone 
By sight of Thee aglow in deathless May, 
Unequal to Thy thunder or Thy sun 

And having had too much of Thee for clay 
I shall be torn by the intensity 

Of all Thy strength in one unopened seed, 
Or lost within a snowflake’s symmetry 


Or strangled by the straightness of a reed. 


It may be I shall lift in sudden flame 

Or my ears burst to comprehend Thy name. 
: Destroyed by beauty, some day I must die, 

This flesh too poor to bear the lovely pain 

Of walking, breathing every day; my brain 

Like one small bird bewildered by the sky. 


Henry W. Rago 
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TO MEET THE ROSE 


NOW 


In this still room ) 
Now nothing stirs, 

White silence takes 

All things of hers. 


The very thought 
Of her would pass, 
Like mist, before 
Her empty glass. 


LOSS 


Loss is less at first than after, 
When the years have set 
Silence on the silver laughter, 
Dark on violet. 


Loss is less at first, no hour 
Can contain it all; 

Time alone can tell its power, 
As the ages fall. 


SOMETIME TO FIND 


Sometime to find 
Beyond this mind, 


[ 24] 











Mabel Simpson 


Beyond this single 
Shape I wear, 
Another, lighter 
Than the air, 
Brighter, 

And whiter, 


Shaped more fair, 


To meet the rose 
As rose, and be 
Eternal 
With eternity, 
This 
Would be ecstasy! 
Mabel Simpson 


I DO NOT ASK 


I do not ask, not I, 
That you be true to me, 
For life is but a sigh 
Before eternity. 


Who stays to bandy words, 
Who cares for lifted lips, 
In sight of wild sea-birds 


? 


And gallant sailing ships: 


James J. Ryan 
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PRELUDES AND IMPROMPTUS E 
WISHES FOR HIS POEM I 


Have at its source ' 
No mood S 
But sorrow, not less perforce 

To the heart than blood. , 


Evoke, to devise this thing, 
Some influence fierce as waves’, \ 


As the rage of spring 
Trembling with storms of leaves: 


Such influences as define 

The hue, the exact design 
Of the rose ( 
Even before its earliest leaves unclose. 


May the infinite move within 
The infinitesimal, 

As in the particle 

The atom’s planets spin: 


Integral and complete 

As forests in a seed, 

As the blue 

Of all heaven in a prism of dew; \ 


[ 26 } 


Elder Olson 


Bright, perfect, and austere 


f As the star-clear 
Frost-flake 

' No storm may bend or break; 
Stilled and significant at once 
As 

, Amid ancient grass 
Bones. 

When it is wrought at last, 
Though its seed were unrest, 
Though very doom 

’ The soil whence it must bloom, 
Let it forget what grief 
Gave it birth, 

As from infernal earth 
The innocent leaf 
Let it recall no more 
Than flower or fruit 
The darkness at its core, 
The chaos at its root. 
LEGEND 
7 


The Enchanted Pilgrims said, 
No, no, it is not far— 
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We were not long—the way N 
Lies past these clouds of light. , V 
Though forged of quartz and iron, V 
It is a little star. T 
Ice-crystal is its air. L 
We walked in winter there, I 
Bright snow fell on our capes. [ 
In spring we saw the small f 
Fruit forming on the boughs. T 
Always at evening ( 
The carved coasts shone, the sky ( 


Stained the great waves. Night 
Went slowly through those lands 
With many lights. Always, 
They told us, that world turned. 
We thought at times a pure f 
Rain fell like light. E 
The wind was distant bells. 
Forms resembling men : 
Walked in the valleys. Shapes 
Like men moved in the hills. 


Strange beasts dwelt there, they said. 
We knew not if the leaves ‘ 
Were true nor yet the stars. 
They told us the faint hills, \ 
The intense mountains, all— \ 


The waves, the glass of sky— 
Were only colored mists. 


[28] 








No man was certain these 
Were not the fields of sleep. 
We being bound believed. We 
Trod upon the d 
Land. We drank of the 


Dream waters. We pursued 


reamt 


Down immaterial 

Autumn and ghostly spring 
Time’s wraith, the phantom year. 
Oh, Earth is exceeding fair: 


Go, go, be happy there. 


PROLOGUE TO HIS BOOK 


In words the wa 
The wave, the cloud 
To read aloud 


The last wings in tl 


he late air, 
Interpret the faint character 

Of the still flower; 

Tell 

What mute leaves spell; 
Pronounce the dew, 

The hushed scent, the silent hue; 


To speak, to say 


f 29] 


Elder Olson 
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With speech, This way, 

See, see, it was this way , 
The hills, the wind— 

To say, Grief was as if— 

To say, And love . . . love . . . To say, 
Yes, yes, it was like this, 


This way. 


MADRIGAL 


The heart grief took for instrument, 
Once shaken by its own piteous sound, 
Returns to be a heart no more. 

Sooner may music return 

From the wind to the strung wires ; 
Sooner the burnished wood, inclined 
To lute’s shape and viol’s 

And bound with the thin strings, 
May put forth leaves and be 

Again an innocent tree. 

Happier the nightingale, 

Whose grief is music and no more, 
Or water, whose sorrow is 

Only its motion’s sound, 

Or air, or aught else music claims, 
Than this hollow thing 

Echoing if a hand 
Touch it, or a wind. 





Elder Olson 


SONNET 
j 
This is the thing that was not born to die, 
hough in bronze ploughlands now the bundled grain 
; 


Of the last harvest lies, though not again 

Shall night-bird question past the heart’s reply: 
Not though the mower with his sheaf lies down, 
Himself an harvest, and in starlit frost 

As well borne home, what time the leaves are lost, 
The birds evicted, and the night brought on. 

Nor shall the hills, nor crest of any king 

Found on the wave-worn lintel and sunk porch, 
Nor marble boy uplifting ruined arch 

Before a silent town, outlive this thing— 


This dream of earth, this toy, this shape of clay, 


That in an hour the wind must bear away. 


Elder Olson 
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COMMENT 
THE USE OF THE POET j 


Bey problems to which T. S. Eliot dedicated his lectures ) 
at Harvard in 1932-33—The Use of Poetry and the Use 
of Criticism—are far from slight, and for most people far 
from solved. It is disappointing to find the book in which ) 
his speculations are now printed (by the Harvard University 
Press) as slight and apologetic as it is. His own regrets 
extend from dedication-page to epilogue. Each chapter is ; 
scattered with cautions and hair-splittings that force one to 
deplore the loss of the “pontifical solemnity” and acuteness 
for which Mr. Eliot has apologized in The Sacred Wood. ) 
But any carping over this book’s discretion should not imply 
disgust that it leaves its problems unsolved. ‘The uses of 
poetry and criticism are more easily practised than stated. 
Eliot’s poetry is among the little in our day that has made 
those uses real and imperative to the Twentieth Century 
public. A man who writes poetry that demands to be read 


as his has been read, may be pardoned for finding the job of 
explaining its uses difficult and tedious. The Use of Poetry 

has been regarded by reviewers chiefly as an irritant. It has 

a greater value—as biography and provocation. Its worth ) 
lies in what it tells of Eliot’s career and his importance to an 

age which his work has both enlightened and perplexed. A 

poet who covers this much ground has proved his usefulness. 

In a time when by turns everything or nothing is expected of 
poets, it is important to know what that service has been 
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For readers of The Waste Land it still consists in express- 
ing “the disillusionment of a generation”, but this function 
Eliot has repudiated. And it is the basic assertion of these 
lectures that a poet who officially expresses any cause or mis- 
sion, disillusionment or faith, or who makes his art the 
vehicle of the moment’s convenience, is hardly worthy of his 
name. Critics who demand this service of poets are sponsors 
of esthetic crime. Here belong such “bourgeois literary dic- 
tators”’ as Addison (used as foil to Dryden), and “the moral- 
izing critics of the Nineteenth Century, to which Landor 


1akes a notable exception.” Here belong the defective parts 
of Shelley and Goethe, who, with poetic gifts of “the first 
yrder”, tried to philosophize on their “own poetic insight’, 
and thus make one skull do the work of two. They had 
philosophy, but not the “philosophic mind” of the true poet, 
who does not state ideas but creates and actualizes them. 
Unlike Dante and SI 


1akespeare, Keats and Coleridge, they 
were too often content when their poems stated passionate 


interests, moral and political, instead of embodying “a total- 





y of unified interests.” And here stands preéminently 
Matthew Arnold, on whom Eliot’s irony and pity fasten. 
Arnold, the defender of tradition and taste, the priest of 
culture and prophet of anarchy, gives Eliot his real clue to 
he misuses both poetry and criticism may suffer. He points 
toward “the modern mind” which Eliot dissects in his last 
chapter. Ironically, he also points more clearly than any 
past critic toward the ordeal and methods of the author 


The W aste l and. 
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The misuses made of poetry today, as Eliot sees them, are 
already familiar to his readers. The value of his view of 
them lies in his aloofness to calling them errors merely be- 
cause they are modern. They reduce to two fallacies. The 
first, sponsored earlier by Arnold and today by I. A. Richards, 
makes poetry a “criticism of life’, a ‘powerful and beautiful 
application of ideas” to it, and thus a substitute for moral 
discipline and religion. The second lies in the demand made 
on poetry by causes external to it—in the past theological, 
today chiefly political and sociological. Here poetry usually 
becomes propaganda, the vehicle of philosophy rather than 
the sum and experience of it; it is debilitated, as Goethe’s 
and Shelley’s too often was, by confusion in serving two 
principles. In either case. the primary function of poetry suf- 
fers—and with it the ideas which poetry is called on to serve. 


For 
any theory which relates poetry very closely to a religious and 
social scheme of things aims, probably, to explain poetry by discov 
ering its natural laws; but it is in danger of binding poetry by legis 
lation—and poetry can recognize no such laws 

The two men whom Eliot calls on to state his case for him 
come from the opposite extremes of modern thought—Mari- 
tain the Catholic, and Trotsky the Communist: Maritain 
because he refutes the “deadly error” of Arnold and Richards 
that “poetry is capable of saving us” by providing “the super 
natural nourishment of man’’, and Trotsky because he says 
in Literature and Revolution that 
artistic creation is always a complicated turning inside out of old 


forms, under the influence of new stimuli which originate outsid« 
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of art. In this large sense of the word, art is a handmaiden. It is 


; not a disembodied element feeding on itself, but a function of social 
man indissolubly tied to his life and environment. 
Thus he seems to Eliot 
, draw the commonsense distinction between art and propaganda, 
and to be dimly aware that the material of the artist is not his beliefs 
as held, but his beliefs as felt. . . . and he is sensible enough to 
see that a period of revolution is not favorable to art, since it puts 
} pressure upon the poet, beth direct and indirect, to make him over- 
conscious of his beliefs as held. 
Propagandists, religious or political, must communicate. 
} A poem is the sum of so much more than communicable 
thought that Eliot is put to the ingenuity of holding that the 
explicable part of a poem is there merely to catch the reader’s 
} 


attention while the poetic and vital reality—verbally incom- 
municable—is given to him. Where Coleridge held that 
poetry gives most pleasure when only generally and not per- 
fectly understood”, Eliot would be satisfied (since every poet 
wants to have “some direct social utility”) by having a part 
to play in society as worthy as that of the music-hall 


comedian.” 


I believe that the poet naturally prefers to write for as large and 
miscellaneous an audience as possible, and that it is the half- 
educated and ill-educated, rather than the uneducated, who stand 

lis way: I myself should like an audience which could neither 
nor write 


Chus—in addition to inspiring a revival of poetic drama on 


the side—he might make people ‘‘a little more aware of the 
deeper, unnamed feelings which form the substratum of our 


being, to which we rarely penetrate; for our lives are mostly 
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a constant evasion of ourselves, and an evasion of the visible 
and sensible world.” 

It is not to be wondered that this doctrine strikes most 
people as rooted in a deep cynicism concerning human taste 
and culture. At the present moment, when religion and 
revolution are again demanding the service of poetry (not as 
a substitute for old faiths but to preach new ones), any plea 
for poetry’s independent way of functioning takes on the 
appearance of a sacrilegious denial of life. Eliot’s music-hall 
comedian is hardly a happy figure. An age crying for 
prophets and light-bearers is not likely to stumble across the 
truth in a vaudeville house. Eliot has done little more to 
clear up the confusion of poetry and propaganda than Gran 
ville Hicks, whose incapacities on this subject are exhibited 
in his recent book, The Great Tradition, where Marxian 
sociology is made the test of value or incompetence in Amer- 
ican literature. But he has done something. 

Behind his caution and irony lies a respect for life and its 
principles too great to tolerate any threat or insult to them 
through bad art. Anyone who has ever thought seriousl) 
about the matter knows that a single Psalm has served Chris 
tianity better than a thousand psalm-books; that folklore has 
built stronger states than war-songs; that Auguries of Ina: 
cence liberates the human forces in English verse better than 
The Mask of Anarchy; and that a single poem by Blok has 
struck the heart of revolutionary idealism better than all the 
hymns in The New Masses. The scorn or acceptance of bad 
art is not a condemnation of high causes, but it easily leads 
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to such condemnation, or to the disintegration of ideals. The 


? first use of a poet is in keeping high not only his art, but 
with it his cause. If the cause is defective, poetry—and the 
experience it demands—will be one of the most effective 
means of discrediting the error. Beyond the roar of prophecy 
and revolution lie more fundamental experiences of life, and 
it is to be hoped that poetry will still be one way of realizing 
them. If it is, and if, in an age of cultural harmony which 
even Arnold could not imagine, we find ourselves enjoying 
it in a music-hall, we will at least know that we are neither 
in a church nor on a battlefield when the author of The 
Waste Land and Ash Wednesday steps up to do his turn. 
M.D.Z. 
ANCIS DANIEL PASTORIUS 
The October celebrations at Germantown, Penna., of the 
250th anniversary of its foundation, recall the name of the 
immigrant’s leader, Francis Daniel Pastorius, one of the 
most remarkable figures amongst our colonists, and an 
American poet as yet undiscovered by our anthologists. 

; Pastorius was born in 1651 at Sommerhausen, Franconia. 
His father, a prominent author and jurist, had become con 
verted to Lutheranism; the son, through the influence of 

Spener, became a Pietist; and, probably through the influence 
of his friend William Penn, joined the Quakers. Abandon 
ing the wars and worldliness of Europe, he organized the 

; 


German emigrati 


yn, arriving at Philadelphia in 1683. In 


&¢ 


1688 he wrote the first formal protest against slavery in this 
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country; in memory of this act, Whittier made him the hero 
of the Pennsylvania Pilgrim. Among his other writings 
was 4 New Primmer, the first Pennsylvania schoolbook, 
written in English because he believed that that language 
would predominate in the colonies. Rather than return to 
Europe, he renounced his father’s magnificent estate, and 
died at Germantown in 1719. 

The chief of his unpublished literary remains was an 
enormous manuscript, the Beehive, the earliest American 
encyclopedia, begun in 1696 to preserve the best of European 
culture for his children. Whittier describes it— 


At evening, while his wife put on her look 
Of love’s endurance, from its niche he took 
The written pages of his ponderous book, 


And read, in half the languages of man, 

His Rusca A pium which with bees began, 

And through the gamut of creation ran. 
One of the noblest monuments of German-American culture, 
it is still unpublished. In it Pastorius reveals himself as a 
scholar unrivaled on this continent at that time, except pos- 
sibly for Cotton Mather; and as a poet unrivaled till 
Freneau, with the possible exception of Ann Bradstreet. 

His muse was not the gloomy Puritan Muse; instead he 
wrote of his beloved bees and gardens, often in a tone of 
deeply religious adoration, and sometimes with genuine 
humor. He never aimed high as a poet: he attempted no 
epics or high tragedies, he did not bother to put his verses 
into print. Rather he wrote naturally and sweetly, out of 
a soul tinged with pure mysticism (yet untroubled by 
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theology), with senses keenly attuned to nature (but not 
concerned with landscape poetry), and a versification which 
was so natural he almost spoke it. Yet there are poems he 
must have labored over, so tidy they are. He was a kind 
of Quaker Herrick; a gentleman and a saint, to whom 
writing was one of the finer parts of living. 

One couplet of his everybody knows: 


Early to bed and early to rise 
Makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise. 


Always this is ascribed to Franklin, who first published it 
in one of his almanacs; but as Franklin arrived in Phila- 
delphia four years after Pastorius’s death, he probably 
merely heard and preserved it. A few of Pastorius’s more 
serious poems have found their way into print: Samuel 
Pennypacker set to music his “Darf man dich, Korinna, 
kiissen,’ and Marion Dexter Learned’s Life of Pastorius 
contains a number, mostly in English. Another was pub- 
lished recently in the Rhode Island poetry magazine, Smoke, 


| 


and 


may be repeated here as typical: 


VOLUPTATES APIANAE NECTAR ET AMBROSIA 
A mouthful of fresh Air among my Bees 
The sweetest of all Birds man ever sees. 
Brave-harmless Creatures, which do Always sing, 
Hymn hum! & Never bites; but sometimes sting 
Unchaste or Wanton ones, and Drunkards too; 
Von ihnen giite Letit haben gut Ruh. 
That is to say, All those for them have Rest, 
Who truly may be call’d Good, Better, Best. 
Thou that art none of Such, The smallest Bee 
Here in my Garden is Convincing Thee 
Of thy Mis-doings, and we want no more. 
A thousand Witnesses! My Friend, Therefore 
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Repent of all what’s bad; Amend, and then 
A sure Reward will Crown the End. Amen! 


James Truslow Adams and Ludwig Lewisohn seem to be 
the only literary historians who have known of Pastorius. 
S. Foster Damon 
REVIEWS 


WINTER BLOOM 


Pastures and Other Poems. Lizette Woodworth Reese. 

Farrar & Rinehart. 

To read Miss Reese’s new volume of lyrics is to reflect 
afresh that her talent is relatively neglected. It has had 
perhaps a sufficient number of right appraisals. Indeed her 
work is of a sort peculiarly unlikely to excite spurious 
attention, admiring or not, and possibly all that has been 
said of it has been sound. One feels her position to be sec 
and merited, and only too little noted. At the same time 
one comprehends why her commentators have not made more 
ado over this poetry. 

A critic with foresight might have done so in 1887, when 
certainly the poems in 4 Branch of May cut through the 
prevailing pattern and in the direction chosen by a later 
school of lyricists. It was the direction which Miss Reese 
herself has kept. After a process of pruning down to the 
essentials of her manner she has exhibited no interesting 
development ; rather, in the forty-six years since the appear- 
ance of 4 Branch of May, a wonderfully live habit of 
persisting in well-doing. Now that the lesson of her poetry 
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j 
to it on her own part may serve to remind us that it is, in 
its province, as right as rain. She has never, I think, written 
a poem by Miss Reese; the best poems in Pastures are as 
good as any in her previous volumes. ‘These lyrics by 
yurity of manner continue to illuminate a certain perennial 
; character of lyric ism. 
There were lilies blew at dusk, 
Clear, straight, incredible, bell by bell, 
So deep in white it was the same 
} As drawing from a well. 
And the thorn seen by a mourner: 
Black spears, and in between, 
s close as wood to nail, 
d ll deliberate white, 
Li ilk dripped from a pail. 
In the same way what Miss Reese, a confessed Victorian, 
has to say has for us a kind of tangential relevance. 
poems of pastures, a countryside, households ceremonially 
$l le, the seasons, have not much obviously to do with the 
question before the house. ‘This is true, however, not be- 
cause they are slight in the sense of being decorativ 4 
evasive. ‘They have perfectly to do with Miss Reese (an 
tant point) and beyond her with a way of life. 
' it is worthwhile to recall that Miss Reese, who has suc- 
ceeded in being a poet for a half-century, has not clung to 
a tradition; she has gone on proving its substance on a quick 
, sensibility 
\ simple, lonely thing, 
A 


A pasture is a place 
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is no longer novel or currently relevant, this sustained witness 
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You think a shepherd’s thoughts, 
Your pace set to his pace. ) 


Léonie Adams 
MISS KENYON’S DECADE 


Meridian: Poems 1923-1932, by Bernice Kenyon. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 
Much of Miss Kenyon’s verse is conversational in tone 


and built for lightness and grace—skilfully fitted to the . 
newspaper columns where it was first printed. Such poems ‘ 
rank as vers de société, in which the emotion, deeply felt as . 
it may be, is always well-bred, veiled in elegance, delicately 
clad. Of course the seven Sonnets in Protest are frankly in 
this mode, expressing a girl’s rebellion against a boring egoist 
of a literary lover; but even Not for Love Only, evidently 
a sincere tribute to the poet’s husband, is held off from lyric 
intensity by a reserve of good breeding, even as an over-clad ;, 
lady used to lift her skirts from the ground. : 
In much of Part IV and a few other poems I find Miss 
Kenyon escaping these gilded chains—in the two Radio 
sonnets and the five Sonnets from the Sandhills especially. | 
One in the latter group, Great Heat, makes one really feel 
its subject, and may be quoted for a vividness which is ¥ 
presentation rather than mere description: 
The air is full of thunder. Miles away 
Off to the south I hear the great drums beating . 
Continuously, their heavy strokes repeating s 
My own hard pulses through the blazing day! 
On the flagged path, and on the brown burnt grass 


Our pine trees print a thin and meagre shade 
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I wait in the drowsy house. | am afraid 

} Of the bitter world and the even sky of brass. 
In time the drums will be silent, when the light 
Fades redly out across this sandy waste; 

j Then in the breathless air, all vague and dim 
But never dark—in the unreal white night— 
I shall go down to the pool, and at its brim 
Drink the black water, silver to the taste. 


j Moment is another sonnet which takes the hint of its 
emotion from nature. And the two Radio sonnets reach 


far out to inquire into the modern miracle. Here is the 


; 

} sestet of the first one, Broadcast: 

Y How far along the windy rapture of space, 
How long upon the varying wastes of time, 

1 


: Our music moves, no one of us shall know. 
t We gather it up again and give it place 
In some small room, to hear it roar and chime 
With starry sounds and the night’s black undertow. 
This book of about fifty poems represents the work of 
ten years—1923 to 1932—and is doubtless a careful selec- 


tion by the poet from many poems published in papers and 


, magazines since the appearance of her first book, Songs of 
m Unrest. It is much more proficient technically, though one 
r may still find traces of a journalistic style. “Too often the 
: thinking and feeling run along obvious lines, and there is 
is 


hardly enough lyric intensity and variety to place Miss 
Kenyon “among the few really fine lyric poets of our 
generation,” according to the jacket’s promise; but on a 
somewhat lower level of artistry she speaks for more people, 
perhaps, than listen to the masters. H. M. 
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TEXT FOR A LIFE, WITH EPITAPH 


Icaro, by Lauro de Bosis. Italian text with a prose transla- 
tion by Ruth Draper. Oxford University Press. 
The Story of My Death, by Lauro de Bosis. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 
Padre, partiamo. Questa terra brucia; 
Guarda che cielo, e come invita al volo! 

There is a dignity, a true rightness or justice, in foreseeing 
your own fate; and there is a tragic glory that comes near 
salvation in rising to meet it. Then the theme and all the 
incidental fortunes of your life seem of your own choosing as 
well as its end. Whether in good conscience and determina- 
tion he meant it so, to us who must measure him by his death, 
the Jcaro of Lauro de Bosis seems both the text for his life 
and the epitaph he earned. The myth of Icarus and the myth 


} 
t 


of Lauro de Bosis spring from the same seed; it is only the 


instrument of rate that is different; for it was not the sun of 
heaven but the fury uf Mussolini pursuing that brought de 
Bosis into the sea. 

The story goes that de Bosis, having found the Fascist 
State an intolerable burden upon human freedom, annulled 
the adherence he had given Mussolini in the first flush of the 
march on Rome, and spent the last years of his life in con- 
spiracy against him. Particularly, with two friends, he 
worked at the dissemination of suppressed news. After his 
friends had been arrested and imprisoned—he being by luck 
out of Italy at the time—he began, out of loyalty and pride 


and desperation, to construct his necessary death. He bought 
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an airplane and learned to fly. At dinner time on October 
3rd, 1931, he volplaned from 20,000 feet down over Rome, 
dropping leaflets addressed To the King and To the People 
of Rome. He was pursued, and the nature of his death is 
unknown. The Oxford University Press has now published 


‘he Story of My Death which he wrote the night before his 


Icaro had been written in 1927 and had won the prize for 
poetry at the Olympic contest in 1928, and this latter fact 
suggests the type and merit of the drama: noble in intent, 
traditional in form, and for the most part indifferent in 
execution. De Bosis seems to have been a man of concept, 


of principle, of roving intelligence (he translated Frazer’s 


Golden Bough into Italian) ; but in poetry, as in life, his 
ambition surpassed his sustained ability. He had mastered 
neither his form nor his mind; as a poet his talent was for 


detail and ornament rather than for ordinance and composi- 
ion. ‘Thus he exemplified Aristotle’s observation that mas- 


tery of plot comes last, and in Jcaro, both where he follows 


the received myth 1 where he adds to it, he falls heir to 
the vices of his classic form. He does not always know when 
to stop or what to leave out; and he employs the convention 


it the Greek chorus without feeling the responsibility fo 


filing the convention out with living material. Some of 
the speeches are rheto1 ical in the sense that after making 


heir statements once, adequately, they are impoverished by 
repetition or expansion in another form no better than the 


irst. The worst tl ing that can be said of Jcaro is that as a 
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drama it is too “poetic,” and the best that can be said of 
it is that as a poem it is full of fine poetry. There are leaping 
phrases and passages quick with blood and spirit; or so it 
seems to a reader whose Italian needs constant whetting from 
a dictionary. The translation is competent if not taken as 
final but used as a support to the Italian text. 

This must be said, but once said may be forgotten; for it 
signifies nothing that is important for our memory of Lauro 
de Bosis. As in the myth of Icarus, it is not the version 
that we keep in mind—whether Ovid’s or otherwise—but 
the import of the myth itself in the common tragedy of man, 
so in this Jcaro it is of particular tragedy of the man who 
wrote it that we desire to be reminded. It was his epitaph, 
self-imposed. 


Uomini, udite il suo canoro afflato; 
dovunque al mondo cuore umano arda 
d’ansia e d’amore, contro i fati armato, 
sempre, non visto, Icaro lo guarda. 


R. P. Blackmur 
NEW MESSAGES 


New Signatures: collected by Michael Roberts. Hogarth 
Press, London. 

New Country: Prose and poetry by the authors of Neu 
Signatures, edited by Michael Roberts. Hogarth Press. 
It may be regrettable that the sensitive writers of our 

time must forsake—have indeed forsaken—private contem- 

plation for the examination of those aspects of the world of 
which the world also is conscious. The rare and quite per- 
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value of a poem like Ash Wednesday will no longer be 


ible to them, and this I affirm is a loss to poetry and to 


everyone. But it is a loss compelled by a manifestation in 





\istory of the very irony which Eliot touched in that poem. 
1 therefore it is also a gain; for if they do their job the 


ts of this generation will have put out buttresses to sup- 


the structure that the symbolists and Pound and Eliot 


] 


he nature of those buttresses in England, and in what 


antn dhiartad acu hev will be built. is appare ; 
rto dejected areas they will be built, is apparent in 


work of the young writers who have contributed to 


T 1 ° 
ael Roberts’ two anthologies. In the second of these, 





Country, 1 iddition to several pieces oft prose in which 
srts, Day Lewis, and Spender take intellectual adherence 
1 adaptable Cx unism as a matter of course, there are 

by them and by others, written out of similar con- 
ns. The knesses of this movement in poetry show 
st in the work of Roberts and Day Lewis, its greatest 


i ee a 
igth and purest quality in that of Spender and Auden, 


‘Tessimond’s and John Lehmann’s in between. 
sually in the poems of Roberts and Day Lewis one feels 
11 | is intellectually grasped but imperfectly 


zed, or perhaps that the mind is filling in outlines where 


sion ( iple, Day Lewis’s poem, 72, from 
Magnetic Mountain, has the following stanzas: 

Who ruins farm and factory 

To keep a private mansion 

Is a bad landlord, he shall get 

No h rable mention. 
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Comrade, let us look to earth 

Be stubborn, act and sleep. 

Here at our feet the lasting skull 
Keeps a stiff upper lip, 

Feeling the weight of a long winter, 
Grimaces underground; 

But never again will need to ask 
Why spirit was flesh-bound. 


Read after this the following lines of Spender’s (not pub- 
lished in New Country but a basis for much that is) : 


Then those streets the rich built and their easy love 
Fade like old clothes, and it is death stalks through life 
Grinning white through all faces 

Clean and equal like the shine from snow. 

And our strength is now the strength of our benes 
Clean and equal like the shine from snow. 


f 
epigram is a feeble simplicity compared with the image in 
Spender’s poem. In reading the first poem the mind is pre- 
sented with one set of alternatives and the response itself 
depends on an awareness of the other set; in the second poem 
the mind is taken up and yields wholly to an overwhelming 
certainty. 


Day Lewis’s stanzas are sweetly put, but their simplicity of 


Likewise, when Roberts writes— 


Harsh hills be comfort, stubble-straight, 
Stand up, unconquerable fact, 

Rend straining sinews and exact 

The strict thought, the clean hate— 


he refers strongly, but in terms abstracted through an almost 
traditional predicament, to the idea which takes form in these 
lines of Spender’s: 
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Paint here no draped despairs, no saddening clouds 
Where the world rests, proclaims eternity; 

But let the wrong cry out as raw as wounds 

Which Time forgets and never heals, far less transcends. 


Roberts’ is a good poem with a noble meaning. Like 
Day Lewis’s, it is a kind of poetry that has a necessary scope 
in the work of revolution. It supports Spender’s authentic 
vision, which meets the old fashionable transcendentalism 
on its own ground, with a hand-to-hand attack on frivolity 
and lax resignation. But if confronted with a fine symbolist 
poem, one of Valéry’s for example, it would appear second- 

te, whereas Spender’s would not. 

The work of Spender and Auden is, indeed, the extension 
of a fine poetry, exercised in symbolism and the cauchemars 
of post-war hell-diving, to a new point of power in the public 
world that has heretofore been left to the newspapers. “The 
two passages I have quoted from Spender’s work seem to me 
important as fundamental conceptions that will prevail if 
Communism prevails. Auden’s poems range over a more 
complex world of matters understood and hated in detail, 
and his technical and imaginative resources are more varied 
than Spender’s. In New Country his mastery of sliding 
rhythms, flat phrase contours, and a wide and bleak vision, 
produces different kinds of excellent writing. These lines 
at the close of his Prologue are as fine a shot at magnificence 
as any Englishman has made in years: 


Some dream, say yes, long coiled in the ammonite’s slumber 
Is uncurling, prepared to lay on our talk and kindness 
Its military silence, its surgeon’s idea of pain. 
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And called out of tideless peace by a living sun 
As when Merlin, tamer of horses, and his lords to whon 
Stonehenge was still a thought, the Pillars passed, 


And into the undared ocean swung north their prow 
Drives through the night and star-concealing dawn 
For the virgin roadsteads of our hearts an unwavering ke: 


If this is Communism, it brings honor to the name. 
Robe rt Fitzge ra ld 


FOUR YOUNG REVOLUTIONISTS 


We Gather Strength, by Herman Spector, Joseph Kalat 

Edwin Rolfe, and S. Funaroff. Liberal Press, N. Y 

[t is to be regretted that in a world becoming increas 
ingly complex with scientific vicissitudes, mechanization 
and industrial exploitation, no great poetic figure has 
emerged to revolt against the social unawareness of the e 
or point to the dawn of a new civilization. One instinctively 
wishes for the appearance of another Walt Whitman. 

In particular is the sterility of the American scene obvir 
In Europe there have been a few dynamic figures. In France 
Louis Aragon with his admirable Red Front (reviewed by 
Horace Gregory in the August issue of Porrry in Ger 
many, Johannes Becker; in Russia—in Russia there have 
been several; and in England has appeared a young gro 
of Communist poets whose work gives promise of becomi! 
an important force in modern British poetry. But in 
America we have not a single poet with whom to dra 


comparisons. The young American poet Ben Maddow h 
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(first published in Symposium) a sig- 
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POETRY: 4d Magazine of Verse 
tration. The role of the young revolutionist is difficult 
enough without adding other complexities. 

The four young poets are Herman Spector, Joseph Kalar, 
Edwin Rolfe, and S. Funaroff. All have been largely pul 
lished in New Masses. The two youngest of the four, 
Rolfe and Funaroff, are the better poets, and show more 
than promise. In Homage to Karl Marx, Rolfe reaches a 
poetic level rarely achieved in the sixty-odd poems that make 
up the volume. The beginning sets the pace with: 


Here in the dim of dusk and the wings of birds and 
the noise of their cries and the slim lines of the trees 
against sea and horizon 

we the sons of the fathers 
have dipped in the thunder again for a final tilt with 
our foes. 


Funaroff, the youngest of the four, aspires in his Fire 
Sermon toward passionate pinnacles, but falls miserably 
along the way in a talus of slogans, epithets, and juvenile 
intelligibility. The same criticism might be made of the 
other poets. They are only too willing to generalize their 
eulogies and vituperations. The poet will take off at 
Dniepostroi, fly across the continent, blaze bloody wings over 
Asia, and descend with a roar on American soil. They have 
forgotten that the tragedies and victories of the class struggle 
may be localized to advantage. Perhaps it would be better 
if these poets took to the shop and field and there became 
more concretely activized so as to be of more use to their 
cause. Kalar, Michael Gold tells us in his rather confusing 
and sentimental introduction, is at present a lumber worker. 
It is unfortunate he is more interested in impressing us with 
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his poetic modernity than with the deplorable conditions and 

hopes of his fellow lumberjacks. At least then we could 

be less violent in our criticism. Small letters and phonetic 
rhetoric make a poet neither modern nor revolutionary. 

But perhaps one hopes for too much. ‘These poets may 
be the beginning of a new poetic vitality. Still one awaits 
the major American revolutionary poet with growing im- 
patience. Willard Maas 

HOW IS WRITING TAUGHT? 

How to Teach Reading: A Primer for Ezra Pound, by F. R. 
Leavis. Gordon Frazer: The Minority Press, Cam- 
bridge, England. 

Mr. Leavis, in this small book of forty-eight pages, 
answers the hasty theory of literature tossed off by the head- 
long Ezra Pound in a recent pamphlet entitled How to 
Read. Mr. Leavis sympathizes with Mr. Pound’s im- 
patience at the dissipation and triviality of courses in litera- 
ture not only in America but in England. It seems to me 
that he gives full credit to the value of Mr. Pound’s ideas 
of this state of affairs: both agree that literature as it is 
taught is an opiate to critical sensibility which succeeds in 
incapacitating the young reader for life. Mr. Leavis, how- 
ever, tries to go back of Mr. Pound’s dogmas to the edu 
cative process that may give them meaning. ‘Taking up the 
two chief dogmas, he in effect asks: Granting Pound’s notion 
that literature is language charged with meaning to the 
highest degree, what is the total situation out of which this 
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charging proceeds? Mr. Leavis finds that Pound leaves the 
question unanswered because he clings to a second dogma: 


that the student need only learn the “inventions” of the 
masters in all literatures, regardless of the language of the 
inventions and of the moral and spiritual order behind then 
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i 
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literature becomes a vacuum of tricks and devices and, in 
Mr. Leavis’ view, tricks and devices cannot charge language 
with meaning to the highest degree. He says: 


The difference in spirit between the pres n offered he 
Mr. Pound's way may be put, if not quite fai: 
es 





y, inthis way: the fre 
ientation of other literatures here contemplated aims not at cx 
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ing ideal here is to attain some sense of t ind of ] 
whole order referred to by Mr. Eliot, t! rd withir I 


lish literature has its place. 

Mr. Leavis easily wins the decision; yet there are some 
questions that, as a teacher and “mere critic,’ he does not 
seem to be aware of; for while he pulverizes the letter of 
Pound’s argument, he does not wholly refute some of its 
implications. It is true, as Leavis says, that the literary 
tradition is one with the whole tradition of a_people’s 
language and sensibility. But no poet could merely invoke 
this tradition and expect his poetry to be written by it. It 
is too bad that the example of Mr. Pound’s craftsmans! 
could not have been stated, in How to Read, by a better 
man than Pound. For that is the real issue: what are the 
true guides, in any age, to sound workmanship in liter 
ature? For without the right instinct for the right form 
and style—an instinct that the “mind of Europe’ in itself 
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annot point to—we may have an “order” but we are not 
sure of having a literature. 
The power to seize and use the right elements of a tradi- 
tion in any age is still the power of individual genius; and, 
alt] h genius can do nothing without the “order,” I think 
that Mr. Leavis does not see that he has only the other half 
\Ir. Pound’s truth. Perhaps I do him wrong; it seems 
that Mr. Leavis is slightly tainted with the esthetic 
tilitarianism of M I. A. Richards: that the right edu- 
nal methods do everything. A third pamphlet in 
this controversy might be entitled: How Mr. Pound, if he 
s good a ] lagogue as Mr. Leavis might teach Mr. 


BRIEF NOTICES 


High Mowing, by Marion Canby. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
lication is t success. On the contrary it is some 
a fatal error for a poet whose judgment is not yet 
ed to receive easy and indiscriminate acceptance. De- 

yf the us editorial censorship, good and bad poems 

ma jumbled together in a first book, creating an unfor 
‘ impression on the critical reader. Mrs. Canby should 


have delayed her volume until it could contain more poems 

ot the sustained quality of This Day and Windy Will. 

The Ridge Road: Short Stories and Poems, by Jay G. 
Sigmund. Prairie Publishing Co., Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Mr. Sigmund is using material with which he is familiar, 


which with any attention to the inherent beauty of 
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words might make a worth-while contribution to American 
poetry. The first poem in the volume is called Grubber’s 
Day, a title which might well have been used for the whole 
volume. 

The Kid, by D. P. Berenberg. Macmillan Co. 

Ever since The Set Up by Joseph Moncure March, less 
able writers have been trying to muscle in on the racket. 
Most of them should be summarily taken for a ride, but 
Mr. Berenberg is apparently capable of better things. He 
should be given a chance. 


NEWS NOTES 


As we go to press, the editor of Poetry is escaping the blizzards 
and all other responsibilities under the tropical sunshine of the 
southernmost tip of Florida. 

The Shelley Memorial Award for poetry, founded through the 
bequest of Miss Mary A. Sears and consisting in the annual interest 
on $20,000, has this year been divided between Lola Ridge, the 
author of Sun Up, Red Flag, and Firehead, and Frances Frost 
author of These Acres and Hemlock Wall. The last two poets 
honored by this award were Stephen Vincent Benét, in 1933, and 
Archibald MacLeish, in 1932. 

Gertrude Stein’s and Virgil Thompson’s opera, Four Saints 
Three Acts, which had its first performance at Hartford, Conn., 
early in February, has since found considerable popular success 
in New York. A distinguished poet who saw the performan 
in Hartford had this to say of it: “While it is an elaborate bit 
of perversity in every respect—text, settings, choreography, it is 
most agreeable musically; so that, if one excludes esthetic self- 
consciousness from one’s attitude, the opera becomes a delicate and 
joyous work all round.” 





Cloyd Head, the author of the poetic play Grotesques which 
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earlier readers of Poetry will remember, is giving a course on the 
theatre at Miami University, where his wife, Eunice Tietjens, is 
also teaching in the English Department. 

An Australian correspondent, Mr. W. L. Power, sends us from 
Sydney the following informal notes, after reading a few numbers 
of PoETRY: 

“What interested me most was your attempt to encourage some 
growth of tradition in America. We, in Australia, are in a position 
somewhat analogous to yours. We are developing a national 
consciousness, or trying to do so, and mostly making fools of 
ourselves in the process. Recently two Australian-made talkies, 
On Our Selection and The Squatter’s Daughter, were exhibited 
here, and were a great success. They achieved a banality that 
even Hollywood would have found it difficult to equal, but night 
after night they were received by wildly applauding audiences. 
The reason was that the audiences, beneath all the caricature and 
the bad art of which they were probably unconscious, recognized 
that these talkies were portraying genuine Australian types. Over- 
seas audiences, which could not appreciate this, would simply see 
the banality. 

“Your trouble, and our trouble, is that we took possession of 


ur countries when we were too civilized. ... I know you can 
speak of the courage of your pioneers, of the struggle for inde- 
pendence, etc. . 

“We, on our side, can speak of our tremendous struggle with 
nature, of the mountains that for more than forty years penned 
our settlers in a strip of land thirty miles wide; of the deserts, 
the great explorers, greater than those of any other country. But 
somehow it doesn’t work; we don’t feel in our countries the 
solidarity, the permanence, the reality that is so inherent in England 
and France. 


Your writers have let you down. The important and able 
nes seem to suffer from disgust. Outside Upton Sinclair, Sinclair 
Lewis, Ernest Hemingway, and lately Faulkner, none of them is 


regarded as being of much importance in other countries. 
r. S. Eliot and Henry James seem symptomatic of the nostalgia 
1at worth-while Americans feel for culture (in the German sense) 
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Has there been a single constructive American novelist of the first 
class in the Twentieth Century?” 

A recent letter from the editor’s sister, Mrs. W. J. Calhoun, of 
Peiping, China, comments on the sojourn of a young English poet 
in that beautiful old capital: “Harold Acton says that in England 
they write poetry, but in America they also read it. He was mu 
intrigued with the evidence that he was right which he found in 
your little anthology, Poems for Every Mood. He has been livi: 
here for more than a year, and of late has given two lectures wi 
readings. He reads superbly with a beautiful clear enunciation. It 
was T. S. Eliot chiefly, but he also read some of his own things, and 
I thought them very modern and quite lovely. I lent him Wallace 
Stevens; he likes him immensely and says he is not known in 
England.” 

The cause of proletarian verse is being 
United States. The New Masses, now in a weekly, gives spa 
to poetic contributors; Dynamo, a “journal of revolutionar 
poetry,” made its first bi-monthly appearance in January; Blast is 
edited by F. R. Miller in New York; The Anvil, another bi 
monthly, edited by Jack Conroy, arrives from Moberly, Missouri 
and we are advised that “over twenty” magazines, including poetry 
in their pages, are now issued by the John Reed Clubs of the coun- 
try. The New Republic, in line with this movement, now announces 
a prize of $25 for the best poem on a given political subject, the 
Reichstag-fire trial in Germany, with no restrictions as to form or 
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length provided the poem is at least forty lines long. Usu: 


are not in the habit of announcing prizes for sums as niggardly as 


$25, or any sum below $100, but since the New Republic poem in- 
volves a cause, money may be a minor consideration. 


Mr. Harold Rosenberg, of New York, whom readers of POETRY 
know through both poetic and critical contributions to these pages 
is one of the editors of a new experimental quarterly, The New Act 
He is also a contributor of essays and reviews to The Symposium. 
Helen Hoyt (Mrs. W. W. Lyman), now of Hollywood, California 
was once on the staff of Poetry, serving for a time as Associate 
Editor. Her books of verse are Apples Here in My Basket (1924 
Leaves of Wild Grape (1929), and The Name of a Rose (1931) 
Mr. Elder Olson, of Chicago, has appeared in Poetry, for con- 


tributions to which he won the Young Poet's Prize in 1930 and the 
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Guarantor’s Prize in 1933. The Macmillan Company will soon 
issue his first book of verse. 

Mr. James J. Ryan, also of Chicago, has appeared in Poetry and 
several other journals, but has published as yet no volume. 

Miss Mabel Simpson, of Newark, N. J., published her volume of 
verse, Poems, in 1925. Katherine Garrison Chapin (Mrs. Francis 
of the 





Biddle), of Germantown, Penn., is the author of Outsi 
World (1930). Mr. Henry Rago lives in Chicago. 


The other poets of this issu 





are new to readers of POETRY: 
Mr. Franklin Folsom attended Dartmouth College and the 


Cc 


University of Colorado, where he edited the undergraduate maga- 
zine, The Window He has also taught English at Swarthmore 
College, and studied at Oxford for three years as Rhodes Scholar. 


He has contributed to English magazines and to Oxford Poetry, 1931, 


1029? 


John Gill, now studying philosophy at the University of 
2 t . - 








in, was born in Louisville, and has lived in Panama City, 

in Virginia, and at Harvard University, where he studied for two 
yea! 

Mr. J ter a residence of some years in Europe, 

nov es in New York Miss Shan Sinclair lives in Miami 

Florida. Miss Marjorie Knapp, who formerly kept a bookstore in 





Bost is now assisti n the publi r firm of Ginn and Compz 
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Young Man’s Country, by Henry T. Chambers. Coronado Chap- 
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Open Windows, by Edris Mary Probstfield. Kaleidograph Press, 
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